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CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF EXTENSION AND DEMON- 
STRATION WORK IN FARM MANAGEMENT. 

Edward C. Johnson, 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 

Extension and demonstration work in farm management is so new 
and the methods used in developing it, so varied, that it must yet be 
considered in the experimental stage. Whether one or more of the 
methods of work now in general practice will stay or whether these 
will be supplanted by other methods not yet generally recognized are 
questions that can be answered best by the element of time. 

A short review of the development of the farm management exten- 
sion work in Kansas may or may not be typical of other States but a 
frank discussion of it may help to crystallize the ideas and suggest a 
basis for harmonizing farm management extension methods. 

The real object of farm management demonstration work which 
represents the only line of farm management extension that has been 
emphasized in the State has been to bring about a practical personal 
application of well-established farm management principles on the 
part of farmers on their own farms. This has been the outstanding 
object since the inception of the work. While this object has stood 
the test of time, as much cannot be said of the methods most com- 
monly used during the four years that the work has been conducted. 
These have been changing from year to year and probably will need 
further modification. 

In the fall of 1914, the demonstration work was begun as a farm 
management survey project. The survey was used first, as a means 
of obtaining data necessary for determining standards of farm organi- 
zation. With the standard determined for a particular area, the next 
step consisted in showing the farmer how this standard should apply 
to the individual farm — the assumption being that he in turn would 
make use of the lesson thus presented to him. Should he fail to do 
so, the project itself would fail. 

The propaganda necessary to obtain and assure the interest of the 
farmer was based upon the results of the survey. The result of em- 
phasizing the relation of some outstanding factor, such, for instance, 
as an exceedingly small farm, to profits had its effect as is illustrated 
by the following examples: A Mr. Weber in Allen County, whose 
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farm was surveyed and whose business was not as good as it might 
be, because of too small a farm unit, decided to move immediately 
to a larger farm. He said : " I had been thinking about making the 
move and your work showed that I was right, so I decided to move. 
120 acres of land is not enough." A Mr. Green, of the same locality, 
increased the size of his farm unit by renting some twenty acres of 
land adjoining his own. This represented the first rental he had 
made since owning his farm, which contained less than eighty acres. 
He stated : " I knew my horses and I were not rushed for work, so I 
just decided to rent that piece of bottom land." A neighbor, who 
owns eighty acres and who before had not rented land, rented thirty 
additional acres for crops. This occurred during the first season fol- 
lowing the first survey. 

Meetings, at which the survey work was presented, were well at- 
tended and interest was good. The farmers generally left feeling 
that the work was worth while and the information worth having. 

Ordinarily, however, farmers did not make sufficient personal ap- 
plication of the results obtained in the survey to bring about any 
decided changes in the management of their individual farms. They 
knew that the figures they had given to those making the survey were 
estimates and not exact. Some remembered they had forgotten to 
enumerate certain items of expense, or of income, which affected their 
labor income. They, therefore, at heart refused to be fully convinced 
of the dependability of these surveys as applied to their own farms 
and this to some extent caused them to be cautious in their application 
of the principles. Grant, if you will, that from the standpoint of 
investigational work, these surveys are a sound basis for making 
deductions, in as much as the error in individual surveys is neutral- 
ized by numbers. Nevertheless in the farmer's mind this is not 
the case. 

The survey work was handled for two complete years. It was 
decided that during the second year the method of determining the 
labor incomes of the various farms would be made more personal and 
the farmer would be given the opportunity of determining for him- 
self , and on the basis of his own estimates, his labor income — the hope 
being that he would thus make the personal application, which is nec- 
essary to the successful promulgation of the work. Toward this end, 
meetings were arranged to assist the cooperators in determining their 
labor incomes. Three hundred and nine of the men with whom work 
had been done previously attended these meetings. 

The result of the meetings demonstrated two things. First, that 
much interest could be secured by placing responsibility for surveys 
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work upon the individual farmer, and second that some form of ac- 
counts were desired by the farmer who was interested in this work 
because of its application to his particular farm and because he be- 
lieved such accounts would be more accurate than estimates. The 
outcome of this personal work naturally was an increased demand for 
account books. 

The program for the third year of the work included two different 
types of meetings — one to accommodate the survey work and the 
second to take care of account books. 

A series of meetings was scheduled in each area where the work 
was to be done. This series of meetings for working out records on 
the basis of estimates did not attract as much attention by the farmers 
as did those dealing with the farmers' account books and accounts 
kept by themselves. As a result of this series of meetings, it was 
decided again to modify the work to the extent of eliminating the 
surveys based on estimates from the farm management demonstra- 
tions. The reason for eliminating the survey plan from the program 
was not so much because it was not of some value in demonstration 
work, but because greater confidence and interest would be secured 
among individual farmers if accounts were kept by them. The sum- 
marizing of the records from any area where any considerable num- 
ber of the farmers kept accurate records would be most desirable if 
the time of the demonstrator permitted. As a rule, however, this 
would serve investigational work and, therefore, should be done by 
those in charge of farm management investigations. 

In 1917, demands arose for demonstrations in determining the cost 
of producing certain crops and certain livestock. Such demonstra- 
tions, therefore, were included in the program for 191 7. It was de- 
cided to start individual cost accounts with farmers desiring informa- 
tion on a certain enterprise, and during the following fall these cost 
accounts were to form the nucleus for a demonstration in cost ac- 
count work — the thought being that much greater interest would be 
experienced if the items entering into the cost, as developed during 
the demonstration, were reenforced with figures from accurate ac- 
counts kept by farmers of that particular community. 

(I am mentioning our program in detail in order to show how we 
are striving to meet the demands of the farmer and are using their 
immediate demands as entering wedges for fields of greater con- 
structive work. The easiest way to reach the farmer is through the 
point of contact of his most immediate desire.) 

Wherever possible, this cost work will be followed by the labor 
income records derived from the accounts kept by farmers. These 
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will form the basis of a more detailed study of the business. It is 
recognized that on the basis of cost account work for a single enter- 
prise, reorganization suggestions cannot be safely given unless prac- 
tically all the income is from that particular enterprise. Even then 
local conditions must be familiar to the farm management demonstra- 
tor while complete records of the farm business are most desirable. 

The transition of the farm management demonstration work from 
the survey method to the individual account method has been gradual 
and progressive and has been made, not because the survey method 
is entirely without merit in demonstration work, nor because we con- 
sider ourselves as having graduated from that class of work but be- 
cause we think that by the account method more farmers will be influ- 
enced to study their business with care and consequently will make 
the desirable changes. 

It is recognized, of course, that the standards set by the farm man- 
agement survey work are of great value to the demonstrator. Before 
the demonstration can safely be carried on it is necessary to determine 
as nearly as possible what local combinations of enterprise generally 
result in the largest net incomes. The simple and more readily appli- 
cable factors, such as a certain crop acreage, with less than which it is 
practically impossible to make profits, or the diversity, which is indi- 
cative of the safer farming system, may be emphasized in demon- 
stration work. 

If, however, the demonstration is to have a personal application, or 
in other words, if the success of the demonstration is to be measured 
by the number of men who make use of the information thus pre- 
sented, it is necessary to follow up the survey work with the account 
work, so that the individual may have the necessary dependable 
figures for the detailed study, which is required in order that modi- 
fications in the management of the farm may safely be made. 

A brief statement of the object of our Farm Management Exten- 
sion work demonstrates its development as determined on the basis 
of increasing experience. 
1915-1916. 

1. To demonstrate to farmers by means of surveys based on esti- 
mates the importance of certain efficiency factors relating to the or- 
ganization and administration of the farm as a means of increasing 
the net income of the farm ; 

2. To increase the efficiency of the county agricultural agent work. 
ipi6-ipiy. 

1. To demonstrate to farmers the importance of certain efficiency 
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factors relating to the organization and administration of the farm 
as a means of increasing the net income of the farm, and 

2. To demonstrate to farmers in connection with their own farms 
a practical and efficient method of summarizing and analyzing the 
farm business as a means of increasing the profit or decreasing the 
loss incurred in conducting it and of deciding upon readjustments 
that promise to increase the net income, and 

3. To increase the efficiency of the county agricultural agent work. 
ipiy-ipi8. 

1. To demonstrate to farmers in connection with their own farms 
(and on the basis of records kept by themselves) a practical method 
of summarizing and analyzing the farm business as a means 

(a) Of measuring the profit or loss incurred in conducting it, and 

(b) Of deciding upon modifications, which promise to increase the 
net income and ultimately by this means: 

2. To demonstrate to farmers the importance of an efficient organi- 
zation and administration of the farm business and the relation 
thereto of certain factors such as size of business, good crops, good 
livestock and diversity of business. 

3. To increase the effectiveness of the county agent work. 
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